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and Amoy, which has as excellent harbour, is seeking, apparently
without much success, to develop commercial relations with the
interior of Fukien.
THE SIKIAXG BASIN. The four provinces of Yunnan, Kweichow,
Kwangsis and Kwangtung may be considered as forming the basin
of the Siklang, although the north of Yunnan and Kweichow is
drained to the Yangtze, the south of Yunnan to the Red River of
Tongking, and the west to the Mekong and the Salween. The whole
region is mountainous in character; in the west the ranges run from
north to south, but farther east their trend is from north-east to
south-west. The different provinces may be regarded as so many
steps downward from the Tibetan tableland to the Pacific Ocean,
Yunnan, which is the first step, is a plateau with an average eleva-
tion of about 7,000 feet; it slopes towards the south and east,
but is much cut up by mountain ranges which enclose the high plains
upon which the majority of the inhabitants live, the valleys in the
west and south being generally too unhealthy for settlement.
Kweichow* which is the second step downward, has a- height
varying from about 5,000 feet in the west to less than 3,000 feet
in the east, and like Yunnan is much cut up by mountain ranges
which enclose high plains. Kwangsi, which is the third step, is
considerably lower than Kweichow, the average height of the
mountains being from 2,000 to 3,000 feet. In Kwangtung the
land gradually descends to the delta of the SiMang.
Throughout the whole region rice is the staple crop, but in many
of the upland districts wheat, barley, and beans are cultivated,
while maize is grown in Kweichow and Kwangsi and in the low-
land valleys of Yunnan. Opium was formerly an important crop
in Yunnan and Kweichow, and though for a time it disappeared
from the trade returns, it is once more being extensively cultivated.
Tea is grown to some extent in Yunnan and Kwangtung, but, while
the product of Yunnan is still sought after in Tibet and parts of
China* that of Kwangtung is now of little account in the world's
markets* and Canton has practically entirely lost the tea trade for
which it was once so famous. Yellow silk is obtained from Yunnan
and wHte silk from Kwangtung; the latter is one of the chief silk-
producing provinces of China, but its product is inferior in quality
to the best of that from Kiangsu and Chekiang, Sugar-cane is
grown in Kwangtung, particularly in the Tung-kiang valley,